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** Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
* But look thro’ Nature, up to Nature’s God-—PoPe. 








ON EVILS OF IMPERFECTION. 
[ Continued from page 50.| 


IN pursuance of the plan proposed in my last, I shall now 
proceed to examine into the nature of each particular kind of 
evil, and in the first place of those therein denominated evils of 
imperfection ; which are in truth no evils at all, but rather the 
absence of some comparative good ; and therefore I shall not 
have occasion to detain you long on that part of my subject. 

No system can possibly be formed, even in imagination with- 
out a subordination of parts. Every animal body must have 
different members subservient to each other ; every picture must 
be composed of various colours, and of light and shade ; all har- 
mony must be formed of trebles, tenors, and basses; every 
beautiful and useful edifice must consist of higher and lower, 
more and less magnificent apartments. ‘This is in the very essence 
of all created things, and therefore cannot be prevented by any 
means whatever, unless by not creating them at all: for which 
reason, in the formation of the universe, God was obliged, in or- 


der to carry on that just subordination so necessary to the very 
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existence of the whole, to create beings of different ranks ; and 
to bestow on various species of animals, and also on the indi- 
viduals of the same species, various degrees of understanding, 
strength, beauty, and perfection; to the comparative want of 
which advantages we give the name of folly, weakness, defor- 
mity, and imperfection, and very unjustly repute them evils : 
whereas in truth they are blessings as far as they extend, though 
of an inferior degree. They are no more actual evils, than a 
small estate is a real misfortune, because many may be possessed 
of greater. 

Whatever we enjoy, is purely a free gift from our Creator ; 
but that we enjoy no more, can never sure be deemed an injury, 
or a just reason to question his infinite benevolence. All our hap- 
piness is Owing to his goodness ; but that it is no greater, is 
Owing only to ourselves, that is, to our not having any inherent 
right to any happiness, or even to any existence at all. This is 
no more to be imputed to God, than the wants of a beggar to the 
person who has relieved him: that he had something, was owing 
to his benefactor ; but that he had no more, only to his original 
poverty. 

They who look upon the privation of all the good they see 
others enjoy, or think possible for infinite power to bestow, as 
positive evil, understand not that the universe is a system whose 
very essence consists in subordination ; a scale of beings descend- 
ing by insensible degrees from infinite perfection to absolute no- 
thing ; in which, though we may justly expect to find perfection 
in the whole, could we possibly comprehend it ; yet would it be 
the highest absurdity to hope for it in all its parts, because the 
beauty and happiness of the whole depend altogether on the infe- 
riority of its parts, that is, on the comparative imperfections of 
the several beings of which it is composed. 

It would have been no more an instance of God’s wisdom to 
have created no beings but of the highest and most perfect order, 
than it would be of a painter’s art, to cover his whole piece with 
one single colour, the most beautiful he could compose. Had 
he confined himself to such, nothing could have existed but de- 
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mi-gods, or arch-angels, and then all inferior orders must 
have been void and uninhabited; but as it is surely more 
agreeable to infinite benevolence, that all these should be 
filled up with beings capable of enjoying happiness themselves, 
and contributing to that of others, they must necessarily be filled 
with inferior beings, that is, with such as are less perfect, but from 
whose existence, notwithstanding that less perfection, more fe- 
licity upon the whole accrues to the universe, than if no such 
had been created. It is moreover highly probable that there is 
such a connection between all ranks and orders by subordinate 


degrees, that they mutually support each other’s existence, and 
every one in its place is absolutely necessary towards sustaining 
the whole vast and magnificent fabrick. 

You see, therefore, that it is utterly impracticable, even for 
infinite power, to exclude from creation this necessary inferiority 
of some beings in comparison with others. All that it can do 
is to make each as happy as their respective situations will per- 
mit; andthis it has done inso extraordinary a manner, as to 
leave the benevolence of our great Creator not to be doubted of ; 
for though he cannot make all superior, yet, in the dispensations 
of his blessings his wisdom and goodness both are well worthy 
the highest admiration ; for, amongst all the wide distinctions 
which he was obliged to make in the dignity and perfection of 
his creatures, he has made much less in their happiness than is 
usually imagined, or indeed can be believed from outward ap- 
pearances. He has given many advantages to brutes, which 
man cannot attain to with all his superiority, and many probably 
to man, which are denied to angels ; amongst which his igno- 
rance is perhaps none of the least. With regard to him, 
though it was necessary to the great purposes of human life to 
bestow riches, understanding and health, on individuals in very 
partial proportions; yet has the Almighty so contrived the 
nature of things, that happiness is distributed with a more equal 
hand. His goodness, we may observe, is always striving with 
these our necessary imperfections, setting bounds to the incon- 
veniences it cannot totally prevent, by balancing the wants, and 
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repaying the sufferings of all by some kind of equivalent natur- 
ally resulting from their particular situations and circumstances. 
Thus, for example, poverty or the want of riches, is generally 
compensated by having more hopes, and fewer fears, by a 
greater share of health, and a more exquisite relish of the 
smallest enjoyments, than those who possess them are usually 
blessed with. The want of taste and genius, with all the 
pleasures that arise from them, are commonly recompensed by a 
more useful kind of common sense, together with a wonderful 
delight, as well as success, in the buisy pursuits of a scrambling 
world. The sufferings of the sick are greatly relieved by many 
trifling gratifications, imperceptible to others, and sometimes al- 
most repaid by the inconceivable transports occasioned by the 
return of health and vigour. Folly cannot be very grievous, 
because imperceptible ; and I doubt not but there is some truth 
in that rant of a mad poet, that there is a pleasure in being 
mad, which none but madmen know. Ignorance, or the want 
of knowledge and literature, the appointed lot of all born to 
poverty, and the drudgeries of life, is the only opiate capable 
of infusing that insensibility which can enable them to endure 
the miseries of the one, and the fatigues of the other. It is a 
cordial administered by the gracious hand of Providence ; of 
which they ought never to be deprived by an ill-judged and im- 
proper education. It is the basis of all subordination, the sup- 
port of society, and the privilege of individuals ; and I have ever 
thought it a most remarkable instance of the Divine Wisdom, 
that whereas in all animals, whose individuals rise little above 
the rest of their species, knowledge is instinctive ; in man 
whose individuals are so widely different, it is acquired by edu- 
cation; by which means the prince and the labourer, the phi- 
losopher and the peasant, are in some measure fitted for their 
respective situations. ‘The same parental care extends to every 
part of the animal creation. Brutes are exempted from num- 
berless anxieties, by that happy want of reflection on past, and 
apprehension of future sufferings, which are annexed to their 
inferiority. ‘Those amongst them who devour others, are taught 
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by nature to dispatch them as easily as possible ; and man, the 
most merciless devourer of all, is induced, by his own advan- 
tage, to feast those designed for his sustenance, the more luxu- 
riously to feast upon them himself. Thus misery, by all possible 
methods, is diminished or repaid ; and happiness, like fluids, is 
ever tending towards an equilibrium. i. 

But was it ever so unequally divided, our pretence for com- 
plaint could be of this only, that we are not so high in the scale 
of existence as our ignorant ambition may desire ; a pretence 
which must eternally subsist ; because, were we ever so much 
higher, there would be still room for infinite power to exalt us ; 
and since no link in the chain can be broke, the same reason for 
disquiet must remain to those who succeed to that chasm, which 
must be occasioned by our preferment. A man can have no 
reason to repine, that he is not an angel; nor a horse that he 
is not a man: much less, that in their several stations they pos- 
sess not the faculties of another : for this would be an insuffera- 
ble misfortune. And doubtless it would be as inconvenient 
for a man to be endued with the knowledge of an angel, as 
for a horse to have the reason of aman; but, as they are 
now formed by the consummate wisdom of the Creator, each 
enjoys pleasures peculiar to his situation ; and though the hap- 
piness of one may perhaps consist in divine contemplation, of 


another in the acquisition of wealth and power, and that of a 
third, in wandering among limpid streams, and luxuriant pas- 


tures ; yet the meanest of these enjoyments give no interruption 
to the most sublime, but altogether undoubtedly increase the 
aggregate sum of felicity bestowed upon the universe. Greatly 
indeed must that be lessened, were there no beings but of the 
highest orders. Did there not, for instance, exist on this terres- 
trial globe, any sensitive creatures inferior to man, how great a 
quantity of happiness must have been lost, which is now en- 
joyed by millions, who at present inhabit every part of its sur- 
face, in fields and gardens, in extended desarts, impenetrable 
woods, and immense oceans ; by monarchies of bees, republics 
ef ants, and innumerable families of insects dwelling on every 
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leaf and flower, who are all possessed of as great a share of plea- 
sure, and a greater of innocence, than their arrogant Sovereign, 
and at the same time not a little contribute to his convenience 


and happiness. 


Has God, thou fool! work’d solely for thy good ! 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ! 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 

For him as kindly spreads the flow’ry lawn. 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 

Loves of his own, and raptures, swell the note. 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his Lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the fuil harvest of the golden year ? 


Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer. 
Pops. 


Thus the Universe resembles a large and well-regulated Fam- 
ilv, in which all the officers and servants, and even the do- 
mestic animals, are subservient to each other in a proper sub- 
ordination ; each enjoys the privileges and perquisites peculiar 
to his place, and at the same time contributes by that just 
subordination to the mangificence and happiness of the whole. 

It is evident, therefore, that these evils of imperfection, pro- 
ceeding from the necessary inferiority of some beings in com- 
parison of others, can in no sense be called any evils at all ; 
but if they could, it is as evident from thence, that there are 
many which even infinite power cannot prevent; it being suf- 
ficiently demonstrable, that to produce a system of created be- 
ings, all supreme in happiness and dignity, a government com- 
posed of all kings, an army ofall generals, or a universe of all 
gods, must be impracticable for Omnipotence itself. 

We have here then made a large stride towards our intended 
goal, having at once acquitted the Divine Goodness, and freed 
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mankind from a numerous train of imaginary evils, by most 
clearly shewing them to be no evils at all; and yet under this 
head are really comprehended all the evils we perpetually com- 
plain of, except actual pain, the nature of which, and how 
it came to have a place in the works of an omnipotent and good 
being, shall be considered in the next letter from, &c. 

[Yo be Continued, see page 121.] 
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THOUGH God has given us no innate ideas of himself ; 
though he has stampt no original characters on our minds, 
wherein we may read his being; yet, having furnished us with 
those faculties our minds are endowed with, he hath not left 
himself without witness ; since we have sense, perception, and 
reason, and cannot want a clear proof of him, as long as we car- 
ry ourselves about us. Nor can we justly complain of our igno- 
rance in this great point, since he has so plentifully provided us 
with the means to discover and know hin, so far as is necessary 
to the end of our being, and the great concernment of our hap- 
piness. But though this be the most obvious truth that reason 
discovers ; and though its evidence be (if I mistake not) equal 
to mathematical certainty ; yet it requires thought and attention, 
and the mind must apply itself to a regular deduction of it from 
some part of our intuitive knowledge, or else we shall be as un- 
certain and ignorant of this as of other propositions, which are in 
themselves capable of clear demonstration. ‘To show, therefore, 
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that we are capable of knowing, i. e. being certain that there 
is a God ; and how we may come by this certainty, I think we 
need go no further than ourselves, and that undoubted knowledge 
we have of our own existence. 

Man knows by an intuitive certainty, that bare nothing can no 
more produce any real being, than it can be equal to two right 
angles. Ifa man knows not that non-entity, or the absence of 
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all being, cannot be equal to two right angles, it is impossible he 
should know any demonstration in Euclid. If, therefore, we 
know there is some real being, and that non-entity cannot pro- 
duce any real being, it is an evident demonstration, that from 
eternity there has been something ; since what was not from eter- 
nity had a beginning, and what had a beginning must be produ- 
ced by something else. 

Next, it is evident, that what had its being and beginning from 
another, must also have all that which is in, and belongs to its 
being, from another too. All the powers it has must be owing 
to, and received from, the same source. ‘This eternal source, 
then, of all being, must also be the source and original of all 
power: and so this eternal Being must be also the most power- 
ful. 

Again, a man finds in himself perception and knowledge: 
we have then got one step further; and we are certain now, that 
there is not only some being, but some knowing intelligent being 


in the world. 


There was a time, then, when there was a knowing being, and 
when knowledge began to be; or else there has been also a 
knowing being from eternity. If it be said, there was a time 
when no being had any knowledge, when that eternal being was 
void of all understanding ; I reply, that then it was impossible 
there should ever have been any knowledge: it being as impos- 
sible that things wholly void of knowledge, and operating blindly, 
and without any perception, should product a knowing being, as 
it is impossible that a triangle should make itself three’ angles 
bigger than tworight ones. For it is as repugnant to the idea 
of senseless matter, that it should put into itself sense, perception 
and knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea of a triangle, that 
it should put into itself greater angles than two right ones. 

Thus from the consideration of ourselves, and what we infalli- 
bly find in our own constitution, our reason leads us to the know- 
ledge of this certain and evident truth, That there is an eternal, 
most powerful, and most knowing Being ; which, whether any one 
will please to call God, it matters not. The thing is evident ; and 
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from this idea duly considered, will easily be deduced all those other 
attributes which we ought to ascribe to this eternal Being. If, ne- 
vertheless, any one should be found so senselessly arrogant, as 
to suppose man alone knowing and wise, but yet the product 
of mere ignorance and chance, and that all the rest of the uni- 
verse acted only by that blind haphazard, I shall leave with him 
that very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully 1. ii. De leg. 
to be considered at his leisure: ‘* What can be more sillily 
arrogant and misbecoming, than for a man to think that he has 
a mind and understanding in him, but yet in all the universe 
beside there is no such thing? Or that those things, which, with 
the utmost stretch of his reason he can scarce comprehend, 
should be moved and managed without any reason at all ?” Quid est 
enim verius, quam neminem esse oportere tam stulte arrogantem, 
ut in se mentem et racionem putet inesse, in celo mundoque non 
putet ? 

From what has been said, it is plain to me, we have a more 
certain knowledge of the existence of a God, than of any thing 
our senses have not immediately discovered to us. Nay, I pre- 
sume I may say, that we more certainly know that there is a God, 
than that there is any thing else without uss When I say we 
know, I mean there is such a knowledge within our reach which 
we cannot miss, if we will but apply our minds to that as we do to 
several other inquiries, Locke. 
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** Unto every of you have we given a law, and an open path; and, if God 
had pleased, he had surely made you one people; but he hath thought 
fit to give you different laws, that he might try you in that which he 
hath given you respectively. Theréfore strive to excel each other in 
good works ; unto God shall ye all return, and then will he declare unto 
you that concerning which ye have disagreed.* Koran, chap. v. 


MUCH abuse has heen lavished upon the Mahometan reli- 
gion and its author, by many who knew little or nothing of either ; 
12 
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-and the most malignant prejudices have been cherished and in- 
culcated between its professors and Christians, for no other rea- 
son but to serve the ambitious projects of the leaders and propa - 
gators of each. Although we do not believe that the Koran was 
delivered to Mahomet, as he asserts, by the angel Gabriel, yet we 
believe it to have as fair pretensions to divine origin, as any other 
pretended revelation, and is equal in point of morality, which is 
the only thing of importance in any religion. ‘That our readers 
may judge of the correctness of this declaration, we shall present 
them with a compendium of the moral parts of that work, di- 
gested under alphabetical heads, by which they will be enabled 
to compare its merits with those of the Jewish scriptures, and the 
New Testament. Previously, however, to inserting our ex- 
tracts from the Koran, we think it not improper to make some 
further preliminary remarks. 

In order to form a proper judgment of men and things, it 
will be incumbent on us to generalise our ideas, to extend them 
beyond the contemplation of our own countrymen, the professors 
of the same religious principles, and beyond local modes of 
thinking ; to mankind collectively, and subjects abstractedly : 
overlooking the several denominations by which humankind are 
broken into independant communities, and separate brotherhoods ; 
whether by the barriers of nature, the policy of governments, or 
mere obstinate tenacity of particular opinions. 

It is very natural for those who exercise dominion over man- 
kind, whether ina civil or religious capacity, to pursue all such 
measures as may tend to confirm and extend their authority over 
their subjects ; and nothing contributes more to these purposes, 
than a careful inculcation of such intellectual or local prejudices, 
as may perpetuate exclusive distinctions, confirm parties in their 
tenets of separatioa, and by teaching them directly or indirectly 
to detest each other, attach them the more closely under their _ 
respective leaders. However knowledge may be reproached 
with puffing men up, it is ignorance that puffeth up zeal. 

A persuasion in favour of particular systems of belief has of- 
ten no more foundation than an internal evidence, and arguments 
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which carry no conviction with them beyond a ridge of moun-’ 
tains, or across a river: moreover the pleas urged in favour of" 
one, will frequently admit of being adapted with equal advantage 
to the support of any other. Nor has there been want of martyrs 
who have laid down their lives in testimony of their: sincerity 
for all opinions, even the most contradictory : a native of Rome, 
Paris, or London, might by an education, at Constantinople, have 
become a strenuous assertor of the mission of Mahomet: of 
by receiving his ideas at Pekin, have rejected all other legislators 
and prophets in favour of Fohi and Confucius. 

The coincidence of truth with utility, and the reciprocal proof 
they afford of each other, have been strongly insisted on by the 
learned Bishop of Gloucester, in his Divine Legation of Moses. 
It follows, that such truths which havenotest of utility to which 
they may be brought, can be but of small importance to mankind. 
Yet of this nature have been most of those points, the establish- 
ing or rooting out of which, have spread sv much horror and 
desolation in various parts of the earth. ‘Thisin a great mea- 
sure arose from a persuasion of the universality of truth ; and a 
fond notion that the true religion ought to be the only re- 
ligion ; hence every one has strove, by all imaginable practices, 
both fair and foul, (the end sanctifying the means,) to be that 
universal church. But, if their several dogmas were to be esti- 
mated by their means of propagation, on the good Bishop’s plan 
of utility to mankind,'the probable result is left to the reader’s 
conception. 

Human nature is nearly the same in all places and at all times; 
it is the education bestowed on it, that stamps the varieties be- 
tween the ancient and modern ; and together with an allowance 
for the influence of climate, between the European and the Asi- 
atic. J.egislative policy working upon national pride, has given 
rise to many particular missions, and exclusive claims to the 
favour of Heaven ; which have been supported by various means 
as circumstances have dictated. But on whatever wild reveries 
they may have been founded, or however common sense may be 
insulted by their rites and ceremonies ; the relative duties of has. 
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manity have not so often been mistaken, at least within the circle 
of the votaries of the same persuasion. These being of general 
concern, and having their foundation, not in fancy, but our feel- 
ings ; mankind were not so likely to be led astray by the intoxi- 
cations of heated imaginations with regard to them ; especially 
when we reflect that no community can subsist under a disre- 
gard of matters of such immediate importance. 

To form an impartial estimate of the intrinsic merits of any 
religion, it may be necessary to pass over all the supernaturals 
wherewith it is embellished, and recommended to the veneration 
of its votaries ; and to examine the tendency of those practical 
duties enjoined for the conduct of man towards man. 

The operations of that zeal, which is not according to know- 
ledge, are so violent in some, contract the operations of the mind 
into so narrow a circle, and warp the judgment so far from the 
truth ; that we ought to pray for that degree of Laodicean luke- 
warmness, which may preserve to us the free and perfect use of 
our rational faculties ; and there are many sincere and well 
meaning people, to whom it may be some information to find 
that mussulmen, although painted with such fierce whiskers on 
sign-posts at inn doors, are taught by their law, understand, and 
practice, the moral duties, to a degree that may shame many 
who take pride in professing, as they suppose, a better religion. 
Some account, therefore, of their principles, may not be without 
its use in extending that charity of opinion towards our fellow 
creatures, which, though much talked of, is little practised by 
sectarians. 


In faith and hope, the world may disagree ; 
But all mankind’s concern is charity.—PoPe. 


Mahomet arose at a most convenient time for a man of talents 
to give birth to a new reform of religion. Born in the midst of 
pagan darkness, and monkish barbarism, religion was debased to 
such a degree, as rendered his dictates really sublime, when com- 
pared with the grossness of pagan idolatry on the one hand, and 
with the then mixture of christian idolatry on the other. Per- 
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haps a more concise, clear, and just account of Mahomet may 
not easily be found or collected, than is contained in the learned 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History ; from which we take the fol- 
lowing extract : 

‘ A new and most powerful opponent to Christianity started 
up in Arabia, A. D. 611, under the reign of Heraclius. This 
‘was Mahomet, an illiterate man,* but endowed by nature with 


~~ 


‘ the most flowing and attractive eloquence, and with a vast and 
‘ penetrating genius, distinguished also by the advantages he 
‘ enjoyed from the place of his birth, which added a lustre to his 
‘name and his undertakings. He declared publicly, that he was 
‘ commissioned, by God, to destroy polytheism and adolatry, and 
‘then to reform, first the religion of the Arabians, and after- 

‘ wards the Jewish and Christian worship. For these purposes 

‘ he delivered a new law, which is known by the name of the 
‘ Koran, or Alcoran ; and having gained several victories over 
‘his enemies, he compelled an incredible multitude of persons, 
* bothin Arabia and the neighbouring nations, to receive his doc- 
‘trine, and range themselves under his standards. Elated with 
‘ this rapid and unexpected success, he extended yet further his 
‘ ambitious views, and formed the vast and arduous project of 
‘ founding an empire. Here again, success crowned his adven- 
‘ turous efforts ; and his plan was executed with such intrepidity, 

‘ that he died master of all Arabia, besides several adjacent pro- 
¢ vinces. 

‘ It is, perhaps, impossible at this time, to form such an ac- 

* curate judgment of the character, views, and conduct of Ma- 

‘homet, as would entirely satisfy the curiosity of a sagacious ine 
‘ quirer after truth. To give entire credit to the Grecian writers 
‘Th this matter, is neither prudent nor safe, since their bitter 
*‘ resentment against this hostile invader led them to invent, with- 


* out seruple or hesitation, fables and calumnies to blacken his 


* Mahomet himself expressly declared, that he was totally ignorant of all 
* branches of learning and science, and was even unable either to write or 
“read: and his followers have drawn from this ignorance an argument in fa, 
‘ four of the divinity of his mission, and of the religion he taught. 
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‘ character. The Arabians, on the other hand, are as little to be 
* trusted to ; as their historians are destitute of veracity and can- 
‘ dour, conceal the vices and enormities of their chief, and re- 


4 


present him as the most divine person that ever appeared upon 


‘ earth, and as the best gilt of God to the world. Add to this, 
‘ that a considerable part of Mahomet’s life, and indeed that 


. 
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part of it that would be the most proper to lead us to a true 
knowledge of his character, and of the motives from which 
he acted, is absolutely unknown. It is highly probable that he 
was so deeply affected with the odious and abominable super- 
stition which dishonoured his country, that it threw him into 
a certain fanatical disorder of mind, and made him really ima- 
gine that he was supernaturally commissioned to reform the re- 
ligion of the Arabians, and to restore among them the worship 
of one God. It is, however, at the same time undoubtedly 
evident, that, when he saw his enterprises crowned with suc- 
cess, he made use of frauds to establish the work he had so 
happily begun, deluded the giddy and credulous multitude by 
various artifices, and even forged celestial visions to confirm 
his authority and remove the difficulties that frequently arose in 
the course of his affairs. This mixture of imposture is, by no 
means, incompatible with a spirit of enthusiasm ; for the fana- 
tic, through the unguided warmth of zeal, looks often upon 
the artifices, that are useful to his cause, as pious and accept- 
able to the supreme being, and therefore deceives when he 
can do it with impunity. The religion which Mahomet 
taught is certainly different from what it would have been, if 
he had met with no oppositicn, in the propagation of his opin- 
ious. The difficulties he had to encounter obliged him to 
yield, in some respect to the reigning systems ; the obstinate 
attachment of the Arabians to the religion of their ancestors 
on the one hand, and the fond hope of gaining over fo his 
cause both the Jews and Christians on the other, induced him, 
no doubt, to admit into his system several tenets, which he 
would have rejected without hesitation, had he been free from 


the restraints of ambition and artifice, 
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* The rapid success, which attended the propagation of this 
‘new religion, was owing to causes that are plain and evident, 
‘and must remove, or rather prevent, our surprise, when they 
‘ are attentively considered. The terror of Mahomet’s arms, 
‘ and the repeated victories which were gained by him and his 
‘ successors, were, no doubt, the irresistible argument that per- 
‘ suaded such multitudes to embrace his religion, and submit to 
‘his dominion. Besides, his law was artfully and marvelously 
‘ adapted to the nature of man; and, ina more particular man- 
‘ ner, to the manners and opinions of the eastern nations ; for the 
articles of faith which is proposed were few in number, and 
extremely simple. 

‘ To these causes of the progress of Mahometanism, we may 
add the bitter dissentions and cruel animosities that reigned 
‘ among the christian sects, particularly the Greeks, Nestorians, 
‘ Eutychains, and Monophysites, dissentions that filled a great 
‘ partof the east with carnage, assassinations, and such dete 
‘table enormities, as rendered the very name of Christianity 
‘odious to many. We might add here, that the Monophysites 
‘and Nestorians, full of resentment against the Greeks, from 
‘ whom they had suffered the bitterest and most injurious treat- 
‘ment, assisted the Arabians in the conquest of several pro- 
vinces, into which, of consequence, the religion of Mahomet 
‘was afterwards introduced. Other causes of the sudden 
progress of that religion, will naturally occur to such as con- 
sider attentively its spirit and genius, and the state of the 
‘ world at this time. 

‘ After the death of Mahomet, which happened A. D. 632, 
his followers, led on by an amazing intrepidity, and a fanatical 
‘fury, and assisted, as we have already observed, by those 
Christians whom the Greeks had treated with such severity, ex- 
tended their conquests beyond the limits of Arabia, and sub- 
dued Syria, Persia, Egypt, and other countries under their 
‘dominion. On the other hand, the Greeks exhausted with 
civil discords, and wholly occupied by intestine troubles, were 
unable to stop these intrepid conquerers in their rapid career. 
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‘ For some time these enthusiastic invaders used their pros- 
* perity with moderation, and treated the Christians, and particu- 
* larly those among them who rejected the decrees of the councils 
‘ of Ephesus and Chalcedon, with the utmost indulgence and 
“lenity. But as an uninterrupted course of success and prosperity, 
‘renders too generally corrupt morals, insolent and imperious, 
‘so the moderation of this victorious sect degenerated by de- 
* grees, into severity ; and they treated the Christians, at length, 
‘ rather like slaves than citizens, loading them with unsupporta- 
‘ ble taxes, and obliging them to submit to a variety of vexa- 
‘ tions and oppressive measures. 
‘ The progress, however, of this triumphant sect received a 
considerable check by the civil dissentions which arose among 
them immediately after the death of Mahomet. Abubeker 
and Ali, the former the father-in-law, and the latter the son- 
in-law, of this pretended prophet, aspired both to succeed him 
in the empire he had erected. Upon this arose a tedious and 
‘cruel contest, whose flame reached to succeeding ages, and 
produced that schism which divided the Mahometans into 
‘ two great factions, whose separation not only gave rise to a 
‘variety of opinions and rites, but also excited implacaple 
‘hatred, and the most deadly animosities. Of these factions, 
‘ the one acknowledged Abubeker as the true calif, or succes- 
‘ sor of Mahomet, and its members were distinguished by the 
“name of Sonnites ; while the other adhered to Ali, and were 
‘ known by the title of Schiites. Both however adhered to the 
¢‘ Alcoran as a divine law, and the rule of faith and manners ; 
‘to which, indeed, the former added, by way of interpretation, 
‘the sonna, i. e. acertain law which they looked upon as de- 
‘scended from Mahomet by oral tradition, and which the 
‘ Schiites refused to admit. Among the Sonnites, or followers 
‘ of Abubeker, we are to reckon the Turks, Tartars, Arabians, 
‘ Africans, and the greatest part of the Indian Mahometans ; 
‘ whereas the Persians, and the subjects of the Grand Mogul 
‘are generally considered as the followers of Ali, though the 
‘ latter indeed seem rather to observe a strict neutrality in this 
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‘ Besides these two grand factions, there are other subordinate 
“sects among the Mahometans, which dispute with warmth 
‘ concerning several points of religion, though without violating 
‘ the rules of mutual toleration. Of these sects there are four 
‘which far surpass the rest in point of reputation and 1m- 
‘ portance.’ 

When we consider the malignant zeal which so frequently 
poisons the pens engaged in church-history and controversy, the 
candid manner of this gentleman calls fora remark. To this 
account of Mahomet, we will add from the testimony of Mr. 
Sale, the Mahometan notion of the Deity’; which some per- 
haps may be heterodox enough to think most unexceptionable in 
that very article on which an exception to itis founded. 

‘ That both Mahomet, and those among his followers, who 
‘ are reckoned orthodox, had, and continued to have, just and 
‘true notions of God and his attributes, appears so plain from 
‘ the Koran itself, and all the Mahometan divines, that it would 
‘ be loss of time to refute those who suppose the God of Ma- 
‘ homet to be different from the true God.’ 

To the same import also is the following passage froma _ re- 
spectable French writer, to whose other learning was joined a 
personal knowledge of the Ottomans. 

‘ Mahometanism is founded on the knowledge of the true God, 
‘ the Creator of all things, upon the love of our neighbour, the 
‘ purification of the body, and a quiet peaceable life. It abhors 
‘ idols, and the worship of them is strictly prohibited.’* 


* Tournefort’s Voyages. 


{ To be Continued. | 
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CHARACTER OF JOHN MARSHALL, 


Chief Fustice of the United States ; supposed to be written by 
William Wirt, of Richmond, Verginia, ina Letter to a Friend. 


THE Chief Justice of the United States, is, in his person, 
tall, meagre, emaciated ; his muscles relaxed, and his joints so 
loosely connected, as not only to disqualify him, apparently, 
for any vigorous exertion of body, but to destroy every thing 
like elegance and harmony in his air and movement. Indeed, 
in his whole appearance, and demeanor ; dress, attitude, gesture ; 
sitting, standing or walking; he is as far removed from the 
idolized graces of Lord Chesterfield, as any other gentleman on 
earth. ‘To continue the portrait—his head and face are small 
in proportion to his height ; his complexion swarthy ; the muscles 
of his face, being relaxed, give him the appearance of a man of 
fifty years of age, nor can he be much younger ; his countenance 
has a faithful expression of great good humour and hilarity : 
while his black eyes, that unerring index, posses an irradiating 
spirit, which proclaims the imperial powers of the mind that 
sits enthroned within. 

This extraordinary man, without the aid of fancy, without 
the advantages of person, voice, attitude, gesture, or any of the 
ornaments of an orator, deserves to be considered as one of the 
most eloquent men in the world ; if eloquence may be said to 
consist in the power of seizing the attention with irresistible force, 
and never permiting it to elude the grasp, until the hearer has 
received the conviction which the speaker intends. As to his 
person, it has already been described. His voice is dry and hard ; 
his attitude, in his most effective orations, was often extremely 
awkward, as it was not unusual for himto stand with his left 
foot in advance ; while all his gesture proceeded from his right 
arm, and consisted merely in a vehement, perpendicular swing of 
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it, from about the elevation of his head, to the bar behind which 
he was accustomed to stand. As to fancy, if she holds a seat in 
his mind at all, which I very much doubt, his gigantic genius tram- 
ples with disdain, on all her flower-deckt plats and blooming 
parterres. How then, you will ask, with a look of incredulous 
curiosity, how is it possible, that such a man can hold the atten- 
toin of an audience enchained, through a speech of even ordinary 
length ? I will tell you. 

He possesses one original, and, almost, supernatural faculty : 
the faculty of developing a subject by a single.giance of his mind, 


depends. No matter what the question ; though ten times more 
knotty than * the gnarled oke,” the lightning of Heaven is not 
more rapid, not more resistless, than his astonishing penetrations 
Nor does the exercise of it seem to cost him an effort. On the 
contrary, itis as easy as vision. I am persuaded that his eyes 
cannot fly over a landscape, and take in its various objects with 
more promptitude and facility, than his mind embraces and 
analyzes the most complex subject. Possessing this intellectual 
elevation, which enables him to look down and comprehend the 
whole ground at once, he determines immediately, and without 
difficulty, on which side the question may be most advantageous- 
ly approached and assailed. Inabad cause his art consists in 
laying his premises so remotely from the point directly in debate, 
or else in terms so general and so specious, that the hearer, see- 
ing no consequence which can be drawn from them, is just as 
willing to admit them as not ; but, his premises once admitted, 
the demonstration, however distant, follows as certainly, as 
cogently, as inevitably, as any demonstration in Euclid. All : 
his eloquence consists in the apparently deep self-conviction,and ./9 
emphatic earnestness of his manner ; the correspondent simplicity f 
and energy of his style ; the close and logical connection of his 
thoughts ; and the easy gradations by which he opens his lights 
on the attentive minds of his hearers. The audience are never 
permitted to pause fora moment. Thereis nostopping to weave 
garlands of flowers, to hang in festoons, around a favourite argu- 
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ment. Onthe contrary, every sentence is progressive—every 
idea sheds new lights on the subjects—the listener is kept per- 
petually in that sweetly pleasurable vibration, with which the 
mind of man always receives new truths—the dawn advances 
in easy but unremitting pace—the subject opens gradually on the 
view—until, rising, in high relief, in all its native colours and 
proportions, the argument is consummated, by the conviction of 
the delighted hearer. 

The success of this gentleman, has rendered it doubtful with 
several literary characters in this country, whether a high fancy 
be of real use or advantage to any one but a poet. They con- 
tend, that although the most beautiful flights of the happiest 
fancy, interspersed through an argument, may give an audience 
the momentary delightful swell of admiration, the transient thrill 
of divinest rapture ; yet, that they produce no lasting effect in 
forwarding the purpose of the speaker : On the contrary, that they 
break the unity and disperse the force of an argument, which 
otherwise, advancing in close array, like the phalanx of Sparta, 
would carry every thing before it. ‘They give an instance in the 
celebrated Curran ; and pretend that his fine fancy, although it 
fires, dissolves, and even transports his audience to a momentary 
frenzy, isa real and a fatal misfortune to his clients ; as it calls 
off the attention of the jurors from the intrinsic and essential me- 
rits of the defence ; eclipses the justice of the client’s cause, in 
the blaze of the advocate’s talents ; induces a suspicion of the 
guilt which requires such a glorious display of refulgence to di- 
vert their enquiry ; and substitutes a fruitless short-lived ecstacy 
in the place of permanent and substantial conviction. Hence they 
say that the client of Mr. Curran is invariably the victim of the 
prosecution, which that able and eloquent advocate is employed 
to resist. ‘he doctrine, in the abstract, may be true, or, as 
Docter Doubty says, it may not be true ; for the present, I will 
not trouble you with the expression of my opinion. I fear, 
however, that Mr. Curran’s failures may be traced to a cause 
very different from any fault either inthe style or execution of 
his enchanting defences. 3 
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To return to the Chief Justice of the United States. His 
adversaries allege that he is a mere lawyer ; that his mind has 
been so long trammelled by judicial precedent, so long habituated 
tothe quart and tierce of forensic digladiation, (as Docter 
Johnson would probably have called it) as to be unequal to the 
discussion of a great question of state. Mr. Curran, in his de- 
fence of Rowen, seems, to have sanctioned the probability of 
such an effect from such a cause, when he complains of his own 
mind as having been narrowed and circumscribed, by a strict and 
technical adherence to established forms ; but in the next breath, 
an astonishing burst of the grandest thought, and a power of com- 
prehension to which there seems to be no earthly limits, prove 
that his complaint, as it relates to himself, is entirely without 
foundation. Indeed, if the objection to the Chief Justice, mean 
any thing more than that he has not had the same illumination 
and exercise in matters of state, as if he had devoted his life to 
them, Iam unwilling to admit it. ‘The force of a cannon is the 
same, whether pointed ata rampart or a man of war, although 
practice may have made the engineer more expert in the one 
case than the other. So it is clear, that practice may give aman 
a greater command over one class of subjects than another ; but 
the inherent energy of his mind remains the same, whithersoever it 
may be directed. From this impression I have never seer any 
cause to wonder at what is called a universal genius ; it proves 
only that the man has applied a powerful mind to the considera- 
tion of a great variety of subjects, and pays a compliment rather 
to his superior industry, than his superior intellect. I am very 
certain that the gentleman of whom we are speaking, possesses 
the acumen which might constitute a universal genius, accord- 
ing to the usual acceptation of the phrase. But if he be the 
truant, which his warmest friends represent him to be, there is 
very littke probabilitythat he will ever reach this distinction. 
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FOR THE THEOPHILANTHROPIST. 


DEBTORS’ PRISON. 


Oo 6 Oe 


‘‘ Imprisonment for debt is a species of civil cruelty which all 
modern governments have borrowed from the Roman law, which 
considered a debtor as a criminal, and committed the care of his 
punishment into the hands of the creditor, lending the public 
prison as an instrument of private vengeance. It is a disgrace 
to the wisdom of a nation, and can never be allowed ima well re- 
gulated state.” Barlow's Letter to the National Convention 
of France. ; 

There are not, perhaps, any subjects more interesting to so- 
ciety generally or individually than those of imprisonment for 
debt, and the situation of imprisoned debtors. 

The policy and justice of imprisonment for debt has been al- 
ways doubtful. If the object be a mere gratification of the cre- 
ditor, it is vicious, if the reimbursing his lost property, then 
surely the estate of the debtor is the natural resource. The le- 
gislatures of all countries have agreed on the propriety of re- 
stricting the power of the creditor over the debtor, differing only 
in the extent to which such power should be limited. To me it 
is clear that an assignment of the debtor’s estate is the only sub- 
stantial satisfaction which can be obtained by the creditor, that an 
application of its practice, in an early stage of embarrassment, is 
the most probable mode to render it efficient, and that imprison- 
ment, having a tendency to decrease the property of the insolvent, 
to deprive society of his aid, and to corrupt the morals of the 
prisoner, should never be resorted to, except when accompanied 
with appearancg¢s or proofs of pre-meditated fraud. 
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Opposition to orthodox principles puts new weapons into the 
hands of their advocates, and, by furnishing additional grounds 
for argument, renders the overthrow of error more certain. Our 
subject has not this advantage. The numerous essays which 
have appeared in the newspapers and periodical publications, in 
support oi the abolition or lessening this evil, remain, as far as I 
know, unopposed by a single sceptic, whilst even the creditor, 
who in the moment of anger gratifies his vindictive passion, by 
an exercise of his power, shrinks from the discussion of a prac- 
tice which he cannot, without implicating himself, condemn, and 
which he knows he cannot justify. 

The law of this state makes no adequate provision for an early 
settlement of embarrassed estates ; it neither encourages nor 
enforces the making or accepting the property of insolvent debt- 
ors for the general benefit of the creditors, except on condition 
of relinquishing all future demands against the debtor. 

Imprisonment of debtors is authorised even after a full as- 
signment of property. 

No provision is made for the sustenance of prisoners who are 
destitute of the means of procuring or earning such. 

The law is partial, in as much as it authorises assignments in 
favour of one, or a few creditors, to the exclusion of the credi- 
tors generally. It authorises the arrest of a supposed debtor, 
without any previous proof of the charge. A combination of 
creditors may cause a debtor to be imprisoned for life. 

I shall give a cursory view of the debtor’s prison in this city, 
not intending thereby to implicate the present keeper in any de- 
reliction of duty on his part, but to show the inconveniencies and 
hardships which those endure, who have the misfortune to be, 
placed there. 

The responsibility of the jailor for the safe keeping of the pri- 
soners renders it difficult to fix bounds to his authority within 
the prison ; it appears at present nearly unlimited. The jail 
consists of four parts, separated from each other by strong doors : 

1. The cellars or dungeons are used as places of solitary con- 
finement for persons deemed disorderly, and occasionally for 
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lodging therein the female prisoners. This place is entirely un- 
der ground, with small apertures to give air and light ; the for- 
mer is damp and unwholesome, the latter little more than suf- 
ficient to make “ darkness visible.” At this time the rooms 
are uninhabited except by a number of pigeons and other fowl, 
the property of the jailor. 

2. The lower or ground floor, is partly occupied by the fami- 
lies of the jailor and turnkeys. It is not considered sufficiently 
convenient for keeping the prisoners, or some other reason de- 
termines the jailor not to keep them there, some exceptions are 
occasionally made in favour of particular persons. One of the 
rooms on this floor is occupied as a bar-room, where several 
articles are sold for the accommodation of the prisoners, at an 
advanced price. ‘The profits of this establishment is one of the 
perquisites of the jailor. 

3. The middle floor is occupied by those prisoners, who, 
able to contribute a small sum towards a stock-purse, for the 
purpose of whitewashing and lighting the hall, and defraying 
other charges requisite to their comfort, qualify themselves 
thereby to become members of the ‘* Middle Hall Society.” 

4. The upper floor is occupied by persons either unable or 
unwilling to contribute to the expense of living on the middle 
floor. 

A 5th place worthy of note is the garret, which is not ac- 
cessible to prisoners, except during the day, on account of the 
possibility of escapes in the night. This respectable place, is 
during the day occupied by a number of tubs, placed there as 
substitutes for a necessary, there being no such convenience at- 
tached to this prison. Other tubs for a similar purpose, are 
placed in the dungeon ; the prisoners remain between the dan- 
gerous effluvia of both nuisances ; nor is it possible, without 
coming close and nearly in contact with them, to pass to the top 
ef the house, where alone, any free or uncontaminated air can 


be expected. 
The distinction between confined criminals and debtors is, 


that the former are fed, and in some instances clothed, whilst 
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the latter are left to starve without the least provision for their 
support. As to the upper hall, little could be added to the 
wretchedness of most of its inhabitants. They seldom can af- 
ford to light their hall; rooms with little or no fire, are gene- 
rally crowded by debtors, most of whom are supported by the 
charitable donations of the humane society, and many of them 
nearly naked by day, lie onthe floors without beds, during the 
night ; in one room of the upper hall all the white female pri- 
soners are lodged, in another, (except when too numerous to 
be contained in one,) all the persons of colour, without dis- 
tinction of sex. 

According to the annual report of the Humane Society of the 
last year, it will appear, that from December 1808 to December 
1809, there were confined in the debtor’s prison of this city, 326 
persons for debts between 25 and 15 dollars, 235 for debts be- 
tween 15 and 10 dollars, and 591 for debts under 10 dollars.— 
Total under 25 dollars, 1152.—During the preceding year, the 

er was upwards of 1300. Nearly the whole of them were 
supported while there by the Humane Society. 

I cannot conclude this hasty sketch of a great and growing 
evil, without expressing an ardent hope, that the legislature will, 
during their present session, enact such amendments to the in- 
solvent laws, as will, in rendering them in general more equita- 
ble and merciful, at once increase the good and lessen the evil 
which results to individuals and the community from their pre- 
sent operation. 


HOWARD. 
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FOR THE THEOPHILANTHROPIST. 


—~<9 4 O— 


INTERCOURSE BETWEEN INTELLI- 
GENT BEINGS. 


The Editors of the Theophilanthropist, professing the utmost liberality of 
thought, and wishing to give fair scope to the human mind, cannot, with 
propriety, refuse admission to the following logical essay. 


The intercourse between intelligent beings depends entirely 
on their capacity for reciprocating intelligence. This faculty in 
man is improved by education: it is also improvable, and by the 
same means, in dogs, horses, and other quadrupeds. The con- 
geniality, in some particular points, of their natures with ours, 
appears indispensably necessary to this intercourse. With fish 
and fowl, the ability to correspond is, on both sides, very in- 
adequate : but it is in exact proportion to the- disparity of their 
several natures. Descend still lower on the scale of existence, 
and man, though surrounded by myriads of sentient beings, 
finds society totally at an end. “Tis the same uf he attempts to 
ascend the scale. The reports of the existence of such beings 
as angels, it is difficult to conceive. We necessarily conclude 
that as the exercise of power and intelligence universally indi- 
cate mind, the infinite power and intelligence manifested in the 
organization of vegetables, animals, and the world, must have 
proceeded from an infinitely powerful and wise being ; and these 
conclusions are the only possible intercourse that we are capa- 
citated ever to have with such a being. For if neither our 
physical, nor our moral powers, qualify us for corresponding 
with the beings the next below, or the next above us, on the 
great scale of existence, how is it possible that we should hold 
communication with beings a great many degrees higher? 
And if such intercourse with finite beings is impossible, how 
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much more impossible must it be to correspond viva voce, with 
the highest and first of all beings, viz. with the Infinite and 
Eternal Mind? It also must appear, from the great disparity 
between the infinite mind and the effects of its operations, that 
the infinite being cannot, in our present circumstances, commu- 
nicate, or hold correspondence with us, in any other manner, or 
by any other means, than through the medium of the vast crea- 
tion, or, its operations on matter. The small degree of power 
and intelligence in the being called man, is not sufficient, as 
yet, to comprehend the organization of even a blade of grass, 
or a grain of wheat; and for such a being to pretend to hold a 
direct, spontaneous, and immediate intercourse and correspond- 
ence with the great creating and sustaining cause of grass and 
grain, an intercourse he is not capacitated for, and therefore 
cannot be benefitted by, is a pretence that can be founded only 
on extreme ignorance and presumption—or worse. 

In tracing the manifestation of power and intelligence, whether 
in a solar system, a man, or agrain of wheat, we find that 
they all, universally and necessarily lead to the same conclusions, 
and the same source ; i. e. toa perfectly intelligent and powerful 
cause, that must have designed, and made them all exactly 
what they are, consequently must have had this perfect power, 
intelligence and design, before they had existence ; and that with- 
out the aid of such a cause it is not possible to account for their 
existence, organization, or nature, at all. 

Iam led to say, ‘ that the infinite and eternal mind cannot cor- 
respond with a limited and finite mind, except through the ope- 
rations of the creation, or of what is, in other words, commonly 
called nature,” from the necessary impossibility of such a cor- 
respondence. Let us not start at the supposition. All direct 
and immediate communications must be made between beings in 
some degree, and in some circumstances, respectively consonant 
and equal to each other ; but what degree of equality, or re- 
lationship, or consonancy or correspondence, can there possibly 
be between a limited andan unlimited being ; between finite and 
infinite ?—~None. 
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The marks of the perfections of the eternal mind, or intel- 
ligent cause of that most great and complete effect which we 
call nature, are, to us, so manifest and so numerous, that we 
cannot suppose any thing imperfect, or absurd, in that cause ; 
for it follows, that if we did, we should suppose a manifest con- 
tradiction. | 

Circumscribed as our knowledge is of the vast creation, we 
know, however, finite and frailas we are, and it is a great deal 
for us to know, that infinite power and wisdom cannot contradict 
itself ; cannot cause a greater number to be taken from a less ; 
cannot cause two hills without a valley between them; cannot 
cause a thing to be, and not be, at the same time ; cannot cause 
a part to be equal to the whole, The laws that govern the uni- 
verse, appear to have been the offspring of an infinitely power- 
ful, wise, and immutable mind. All viva voce correspondence, 
therefore, between this mind and man, for any particular pur- 
pose whatever, suggests a mutability which all nature loudly 
contradicts ; and all such reports and pretentions, must conse- 
quently be founded on ignorance, presumption, policy, or im- 


posture. 
INVESTIGATOR. 





FOR THE THEOPHILANTHROPIST. 


REVOLVING BATTERY. 


_ THE following article is copied from a late periodical work 
published in Scotland. The hints which are here thrown out 
respecting the construction, principles and properties of Mr. 
Gillespie’s Revolving Battery, may, perhaps, be of some impor- 
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tance to those who are entrusted with the direction of the naval 
and military affairs in this country. The present perilous state 
of affairs imperiously demand the adoption of every eifectual 
mode of defence and attact. Should any thing contained in these 
hints be rendered subservient to that grand design, my object in 
sending them to you will be fully answered. 


Comparative View of the Martello Towers and of Mr. Gillespie’s 
Battery. 


According to a statement given in parliament, and not con- 
tradicted, there have been built in England twenty-seven Martello 
towers,* each of which has cost upwards of 20,000/. ‘These 
towers are forty feet high, with only one gun on the top of each. 
They are placid at the distance of about a mile from each other. 
{ know not if they are all built ona direct line ; but, im order 
to shew them as much favour as_ possible, I shall suppose that 
they are. In this case there will, within the distance of twenty- 
seven miles, be only twenty-seven guns to play against the enemy. 
Moreover, fromthe height of these towers, the gun could not be 
pointed within 250 yards of their base, so that when the enemy 
was once so near the tower, he. might destroy or march past it, 
without the least resistance. - 

Upon the whole, to any one who impartially considers the sub- 
ject, it must appear, that these towers can serve only as beacons 
to point out to the enemy the vulnerable parts of our coast, and to 
draw his attack to these, but not to oppose the least obstacle to 
them, should they unhappily take the hint 


* The largest Martello Towers, which it may be here remarked are about 
40 feet in height, have only two, or three guns at most, and cost the nation an 
enormous sum of money ; while the revolving battery, of 50 feet diameter, 
which exposes only a surface of four feet in height, and does not, from its 
construction, afford any lodgment for shot, contains 112 guns, of different 
calibres; and these can be traversed with more permanent facility by one man 
only, than one gun of a large calibre can be traversed by ten men in the or- 
dinary way. Every gun in the battery can, in the course of three minutes, be 
brought to bear on any particular object ! ! 
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Mr. Gillespie undertakes to erect a Revolving Battery for 
10,000/. which is less than half the expense of a Martello tower. 
Instead of the solitary gun fired from those erections, his machine 
discharges eight battering guns, and 104 for grape shot. Within 
the same distance, therefore, of 27 miles, there will be discharged 
216 battering guns, and 2818 small guns for grape shot. ‘This 
single statement is enough, surely, to demonstrate its immence 
superiority. 

Mr. Gillespie’s machine, however, possesses other advantages, 
It involves a method of directing the ball towards the wished-for 
point with infallible precision, which is not even attempted in the 
Martello towers. In the latter too, the piece after firing for two 
hours, would become so heated as to be altogether unfit for use. 
But here, the guns being fired successively, as the machine re- 
volves, each is allowed an interval to cool, while the others are 
firing: and this inconvenience is quite obviated. The present 
machine, besides, notwithstanding its immence superiority of ex- 
ecution, might be worked by a smaller number of men. In short, 
there is no respect in which it is not superior to the Martello 
‘Towers. 

Considering the circumstances of this kingdom, which im- 
periously call for the use of every mode of defence as well as of 
attack, is it not incumbent on those who have the disposal of naval 


and military affairs, to make strict enquiry into the merits of this 


invention, and to adopt it if found to answer the above description. 

Can it be doubted, that if it had been employed on the Scheldt, 
that expedittion, in all likelihood, would have terminated in a way 
more conducive to the national honour and interest. Indeed, 
Mr. Gillispie undertakes, by means of them, to destroy any of the 
enemy’s harbours however strongly fortified. Whenemployed in 
seiges also, they would render the place to be defended almost im- 
pregnable ; for while they committed the utmost destruction on 
the assailants, they would completely cover the persons ef the de- 


fenders. 
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FOR THE THEOPHILANTMROPIST- 
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TORPEDOES. 
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Let the proud navies of Great-Britain sweep 

Peace from the world, and commerce from the deep ; 
But let her from the land her force retain, 

And her last empire be the ruthless main ; 

On Europe’s coast may her last thunders roar, 
While fell Torpedoes guard Columbia’s shore. 


I have read with infinite satisfaction Mr. Fulton’s publica- 
tion on Torpedo war; his experiments, positive practice and 
demonstrations, have placed this subject in a point of view, of 
which I had no idea, nor can the public, as yet, have any just 
conception of it. His machinery and mode of attack are so sim- 
ple, and the result so immense, that I consider it extremely inte- 
resting that every American should study this new mode of de- 
fence—and I should now suggest, what has, I believe, not yet 
been publicly hinted, that our military and nautical men of ge-— 
nius should well analyze Mr. Fulton’s principle, and publicly 
point out the means which an enemy would use to defeat them. 
This I conceive highly important ; for, however feasable, and to 
all appearance infallible, this mode of attack may be, yet it is 
possible, that there are methods of preventing the success and 
happy results which the ingenious author has contemplated. 
I have reflected much to find a means of defeating his attack, 
and confess, I cannot now see any mode by which an 80 gun 
ship could defend herself against 50 torpedo boats; yet I have 
had, perhaps, as much experience in naval engagements, as any 
of my old companions with whom I associated in the cause of 
liberty in ’76.—Could I see this new system proved, by positive 
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practice on an enemy, I should then know that America would 
then obtain the liberty and rights for which national men will 
ever contend, and this bright prospect would spread a cheering 


sunshine on my evening of life. 


A VETERAN. 


To the above communication we subjoin the concluding ad- 
dress of Mr. Fulton’s lecture on the mechanism, practice and 
effects of Torpedoes, delivered at Washington, Feb. 17, 1810. 

The most useful discoveries in the circle of arts and sciences 
have undoubtedly had the most difficulties to encounter. These 
are narrated ina strong and perspicuous style by the writer. And 
in addition to them we may remark, that incredulity and igno- 
rance, together with an unaccountable aversion to new theories, 
which seems to have existed more or less in every age, had nigh 
prevented the discovery of this “ new-born world.” The cal- 
culations of Columbus were considered wild and chimerical, 
and it was some considerable time before he could obtain au- 
dience at any court in Europe. He was looked upon more as a 
juggler than a geographer ; a wild adventurer, than a bold and 
calculating genius.—So may it be with Mr. Fulton. If he suc- 


ceed, he will deserve the gratitude of his country. 


Sir Isaac Newton from an apple’s fall, 
Trac’d the great laws that rule our earthly ball ; 


A paper-kite by Franklin taught to rise, 

First drew the lightning from electric skies ; 
By Fulton’s hand the dread £axploder hurl'd, 
Secures from pirate power an injured world. 


In this lecture Mr. Fulton exhibited the anchoring and har- 
pooning Torpedoes ; the harpooning gun and the harpoon, all of 
the real size as prepared for action. His demonstration excited 
the most lively interest, and seemed to carry to the minds of his 
audience a universal conviction of the practicability and success 
of this mode of attacking and destroying ships of war. 
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ss GENTLEMEN, © 
“¢ I have now by conversations, printing, drawings, and models, 
explained the combinations, practice and probable result of de-_ 
fence and attack by Torpedoes. As an individual, I can for the 
present do little more to prove their utility ; my pecuniary re- 
sources this year will not warrant an experiment which shall 
cost 3,000 dollars, or I should not hesitate at my own expense, 
to purchase a ship and blow her up, while under full sail in the 
Potomac, to fix indelibly on the public mind the image of their 
tremendous effects. But, as men from habits of caution are al- 
ways distrustful of new inventions, I shall, before I leave you, 
endeavour to defend this favourite offspring of my scientific 
pursuits against those persons who may still assail it, by recall- 
ing to your recollection some of the strong examples of igno- 

rance opposed to art. 

Men in general know little more than is forced upon them by 
the established sciences, as reduced to practice—they believe 
them because they see them in daily operation; but few have 
looked back to the origin of inventions which are now familiar : 
few have examined the difficulties under which they laboured 
in the commencement, and very few take the trouble to reflect 
or reason by analogy, from the present state of the arts to further 
improvement. 

When a new combination and effect is proposed, and the in- 
ventor silently labouring in his cabinet, hascleared the way to a 
fair prospect of success, he receives the common appellation of 
a projector ; and the sneers of compassion or contempt which 
are bestowed upen him, are in proportion to the magnitude of 
the ebject which he has in view, and its range beyond the limits 
of vulgar understandings. Thus while unassisted he devotes 
nights, days and years, to arduous studies and expensive 
experiments which exhaust his finances, he has not only 
the difficulties of a new art to encounter, but also to contend with 
the ignorance and illiberality of unthinking men; yet he hears 
with patience the temporary contempt ; for had not philosophers 
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consented to be called fools, all mankind would at this day be 
as uncivilized and wretched as the aborigines of our interior 
woods. This to amanof science is a consoling reflection : and 
in these times, he who founds his theory on the laws of nature, 
and within the limits of the mechanical powers, is encouraged 
to bear opposition with patient fortitude, when he traces back to 
men of genius the sublime discoveries of past ages, most of 
which have been ridiculed and opposed, and inventors left to 
pine in misery or bear the persecution of barbarous prejudice 
and superstition. Such men of science have nevertheless proved 
this remarkable and interesting fact, that there are cases, in 
which, by a peculiar and fortunate thought leading to an im- 
portant invention, one man may be right and the rest of the 
world wrong. Hence it follows, that although millions of men 
may be opposed to a new discovery, that would be no proof of 
error in its principles ; for the nature of invention is, that the 
thought first occurs to one person; in his mind it resembles 
an atom, which attracting others, extends into length, then to 
superfices, then into depth, becoming cubed and solid, and visible 
to the world. 

In the 13th century, Roger Bacon made so many important 
discoveries in chemistry and mathematics, that he was accused 
of being a sorceror ; he was put in prison, and to obtain his 
fiberty, obliged to prove that he had no connection with the 
devil. Yethe is now cited with honest pride as a great example 
of British genius. 

John Faust, a goldsmith of Mentz, is reputed to be one of 
three artists who invented printing with moveable types, with 
which he printed an edition of the bible. In 1462, he went to 
Paris to dispose of this new production of art, where the book- 
sellers who had manuscript bibles, finding Faust selling his 
books at so low a price as would ruin their trade, and the priests 


observing all the characters of several hundred copies to be 


alike, for which they could not account, he was accused of being 
aided by the devil, and obliged to fly from Paris. Yet to this 
simple and noble invention, says doctor Robinson, we owe the 
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reformation, by diffusing the opinions of Luther and Calvin ; it 
has rendered the sciences, the arts, and information of every 
kind, the common stock property of all civilized nations. It 
gave and preserved liberty to these states ; and it will finally de- 
stroy tyranny and oppression: it will teach the many, that in- 
dustry, the useful arts, and equal rights are their best interests ; 
and the few ambitious, who by wars and undue influence would 
revel in luxuries, drawn from the labours of many, will be ne- 
cessitated to submit to the public will. Ever since the invention 
of printing, it has been producing these effects ; thousands of in- 
dividuals in Europe who were the instructors and guardians of 
error, have lost their influence. Opinions are discussed and 
published with freedom ; the mind is relieved of many fetters, 
and feels free to act ; the divine right of kings is laughed at, 
and man looks forward to liberty and the highest improvement ; 
the irresistible progress of which we perhaps owe to Faust and 
his two companions. 

In 1615, when the investigations of Galileo proved to him 
the truth of the astronomy of Philolaus and Copernicus ; that 
the earth moved round the sun, that the sun is stationary and 
the centre of our system, his doctrine appeared to contradict 
the bible, which asserts that Joshua commanded the sun to stand 
still ; from which it was inferred that it must have been in mo- 
tion. His writings to prove the truth of his opinions were 
deemed dangerous heresies ; he was called before the inquisi- 
tion, condemned by the decree of six cardinals, to be imprisoned 
for three years ; his system was declared absurd, contrary to 
sound philosophy, and inconsistent with the true faith, as being 
in contradiction to holy writ. At the age of seventy, this great 
and good man, lamenting the ignorance and superstition of his- 
cotemporaries, despairing to convince them, and seeing the inu- 
tility of wasting the evening of his life in a prison, teok a resolu- 
tion, which toa man of his exalted mind, must have been a 
great sacrifice of feeling ; he solicited pardon on his knees be- 
fore an ignorat inquisition, and with his hands on the evangelists. 
he abjured his system as an absurd and wicked heresy. Agi- 
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tated with remorse for having taken what he knew to be a false 
oath, on rising from the ground, his eyes fixed on the earth, he 
could not resist uttering in alow voice—Vevertheless it turns. 
Torricelli was the friend and pupil of Galileo; they had the 
direction of the water works of the grand duke of Tuscany ; he 
constructed a pump which was to raise water from forty to 
fifty feet, the rod being short and the upper valve more than 
thirty feet above the surface of the water of the well. In work- 
ing the pump, he first discovered, that the water did not rise to 
the upper valve. For some time he could not account for this 
phenomenon, for here nature presented one of her laws which 
man had not before observed. It occurred to his ingenious mind, 
thatthe pressure of the atmosphere was equal to a column of water 
of a certain height; to ascertain which he made atube thirty four 
feet long, the upper end of which was hermetically closed, then 
filling it with water and placing it perpendicular with the open end 
in a bason of water, he found that the fluid settled in the tube to 
the height of thirty two feet ; thus he discovered that a column of 
fresh water thirty-two feet high, is equal to the weight of a column 
of air of the same diameter, the height of the atmosphere. 
Knowing that mercury is fourteen times heavier than fresh wa- 
ter, and that consequently twenty-seven anda quarter inches of this 
would be equal to the pressure of the atmosphere, he took a 
glass tube thirty two inches long, one end of which was closed, 
then filling it with mercury he placed the tube perpendicular, the 
open end ina bowl of mercury, and found it settle in the tube to 
about twenty seven and a half inches. Our present mode of edu- 
cation fixing these principles early in the mind, we do not now 
readily concieve how they ever could be doubted ; but the fact 
is, this discovery was not only not received as a new philosophi- 
cal axiom but opposed by the major part of the philosophers of 
the time. Plenum was then the established doctrine ; nature, 
it was argued, abhored a vacuum, and that the water or mercury 
rose by suction or cohesion to the side of the tubes, and not by 
the pressure of the atmosphere. The subject was debated in 
many of the learned societies of Europe ; memoirs were written 
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for and against the system of Torricelli, and the discussion was 
not put to rest, until carrying the tube of mercury up the side of 
a mountain, it was observed, that as they asscended, and the at- 

mosphere grew lighter, the mercury descended, in the tube and 

that in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, it descended alto-" 
gether. It was then admitted to be the pressure of the atmos- 

phere, and has never since been disputed. _To this discovery, 
thus debated and opposed, we owe the invention of barometers, 

thermometers, and much useful knowledge in hydraulics. 

But in this age we flatter ourselves, that being more enlight- 
ened, we do justice to the meritorious labours of artists, and hold 
out that encouragement which is calculated to stimulate genius. 
In what instance, I might ask, is encouragement given, or strict 
justice done? Is the unfair and ungenerous propensity to pre- 
judge an invention, without examining its principles, encouraging 
to inventors? Is opposition to patent laws, a neglect to secure 
the most sacred of all property, the property of mind, encour- 
aging ? Almost every day presents new proofs, that such narrow 
feclings are not yet banished from the minds of men, who, in 
other respects, show strong marks of liberal and sound under- 
standing. 

Within the memory of many who now hear me, the invention 
of the cotton mill was ridiculed and opposed ; navigating the air 
by the aid of balloons considered impracticable ; the utility of tele- 
graphs doubted ; the Congreve rockets and shrapnell shells, were 
subjects of mirth ; the steam-boat a mad project, calculated to 
excite compassion for deranged intellect; and torpedoes the 
most perfect fund of meriment for all the little wits and babbling 
orators of the nation.—Therefore, looking back en the progress 
of the arts, and the difficulties attendant upon them, viewing the 
whole catalogue of improvements, from the time of Roger Ba- 
con to the present day, and contemplating how much the few 
men of science have done for the commonalty of mankind, we 
may consider them as pioneers of the useful arts, who by con- 
stant labour have opened a way to the understanding of genera- 
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tion after generation, and let in the light we now possess by in- 


heritance. 
Gentleman—I have hoped for your indulgence in giving you 


this short sketch of progressive art ; in order to show the justice 
and necessity of a full investigation. For in presenting myself 
before you and my country, and declaring that I have discovered 
a means by which row boats can destroy ships of war, and that a 
perfect liberty of the seas must be the consequence, I confess the 
object is of such immense importance, and the means of effecting 
it so difficult to be understood until well explained, that there is 
reason to withhold belief ; although there can be none for con- 
demning without strict examination, It has now been explained 
on models and by experiments, which I hope will have a tenden- 
ey to carry conviction to your minds of the simplicity and power 
of these engines. The only experiment which is now necessary 
previous to actual attack, is to procure a strong vesel, load her 
with stone or otherwise as near as possble like a ship of war, 
then rush at her with torpedo boats, and blow her up while under 
way. 

Gentleman—You who feel sensible of the tyranny which Europe- 
an natives exercise over us, andthe embarrassments under which 
our government and these states now labour in consequence of 
such tyranny, you who, meditating on the effects of this invention, 
can look forward to the liberty of the seas, when our ships shall 
require no protection but against the elements, and find no limits 
but those of the ocean, you will, I hope, use your influence to pro- 
cure the necessary funds for such experiment. On my part I vo- 
lunteer my services to conduct it, and with confidence I promise 
you the most satisfactory success. | 

But whatever may be your decision, whether you now sup- 
port this system, and carry it into effect, or abandon it to the 
chances of time, I never will forsake it but with my breath, and I 
shall hope to see it become the favourite means of protecting the 
commerce and liberty of my suffering country. Should I sink 
under the casualties of life, it will be an orphan of the arts which 
I recommend to the guardijanship of my fellow citizens ; let 
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thern nourish it with the care which I have watched over it for 
nine years past, and I predict their recompence will not only be 
immense in the economy of blood and treasure, but as lasting as 
this continent, which it will make our own. 


—2+o 


DEFENCE OF NEW-YORK. 


THE fortifications within the harbour mount at present 106 
guns, and when completed will contain 304 guns and ten mor- 
tars, besic cs travelling pieces. ‘The works at the Narrows are 


ready, or nearly so, to receive 119 guns ; and when the plan is 
completed will present 400—200 on each side of the Narrows. 


At Boston—In addition to the guns already on the batteries, 
100 of the largest calibre will soon be mounted on stationary 
carriages, and 30 heavy and 20 light guns on travelling carriages. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


I never knew but one person who interfered between man 
and wife either with safety or success. Upon a domestic pro 
and con once between the parties, that was rising even to blows, 
a friend of mine, who happened to be by, hit the husband a 
stroke with his right hand, crying, “ Be quiet, you brute ;” 
and struck the woman at the same time with his left, saying, 
“¢ Hold your tongue, you vixen.” Then repeating his moral ad- 
monitions and friendly buffets, with a “ Peace, you monster 
Have done, your termagant Hands off, you coward———Re- 
tire, you virago”——ea fit of shame and laughing seised them 
both at the same time, at such extraordinary and impartial an 
umpirism ; they shook hands immediately, and became good 
friends for the rest of their lives. STERNE. 
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I take the errors and absurdities of the Roman catholic tenets 
and doctrines to have arisen merely from this—that as soon as 
_ the Christian religion came to make its way in the world, to be 
established in governments, and endowed with lands, benefices, 
jurisdictions, and other temporal emoluments, certain deists, or 
moral heathen, began to attack the church, as a mere political 
institution, framed to overturn states and kingdoms—urging, 
that there appeared to have been no sort of necessity for a reve- 
Jation, which had advanced nothing new, or unknown to man- 
kind before, from the pure light of nature and philosophy. 

Upon which the councils of priests, in those days, alarmed 
for their temporal estates, power, and dominion, began to con- 
vene themselves together, in the devil’s name, and put every 
text of scripture on the rack, to confess articles of faith and prac- 
tice, of such extraordinary natures as the light of reason could 
never have dictated, and which were directly contrary to what- 
ever its logic could ever have submitted to suchas infallibility, 
transubstantiation, supererogation, absolution, indulgence, dis- 
solving of allegiance, temporal jurisdiction, inquisition, corpo- 
ral penances, and propagating the gospel of peace and mercy 


by the arguments of fire and sword. ‘The infidels were non- 
Ib. 





suited upon this. 


There was a book lately published, styled, “ Of the future 
lives of brutes,” which gave great offence to your divines. I 
cannot see why. The only fault I found with it was, that it was 
but poorly written. 

Is there only sush a proportion of salvation in the gift of 
Providence, that parsons need be jealous of the participation ? 
To suppose the inferior animals of the creation to be endowed 
with souls, must presuppose our own to be out of all dispute. 

There is certainly a remarkable difference in the morals of all 
the domestic animals, even of the same species. The beasts of 
the desart we will suppose to be uniformly vicious. We will 
suppose also, that these are to be the devils of brutes in the four- 


footed Tartarus. tb. 





